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ABSTRACT 

Using data from the 1999 National Study of Postsecondary 
Faculty (NSOPF:99), this study examined how gender and race/ethnicity relate 
to a number of faculty outcomes and characteristics , including: salary, rank, 
tenure status, education, experience, institution type, teaching field, 
workload, and research productivity. The study focused on full-time faculty 
and staff who had instructional duties for credit in fall 1998, comparing men 
and women as well as members of four racial and ethnic groups: white, non- 
Hispanic; black, non-Hispanic; Asian/Pacific Islander, and Hispanic. It also 
included a regression analysis that shows the residual relationship of gender 
and race/ethnicity to salary after taking into account other faculty 
characteristics . The study also examined changes in faculty outcomes and 
characteristics between 1992 and 1998. Overall, men’s salaries were higher 
than women's, with full-time male faculty averaging about $61,700 in base 
salary from the institution in 1998, compared with $48,400 for full-time 
female faculty. Overall, Asian/Pacific Islander salaries were higher than 
white faculty salaries, which were higher than black faculty salaries. No 
salary differences were found between Hispanic faculty and white faculty. The 
multiple regression analysis confirmed that other faculty characteristics in 
addition to gender were related to salaries. Tenure status, academic rank, 
highest degree earned, and number of years since receiving highest degree 
were all associated with salary. Institution type, teaching field, and 
teaching and research activities were also associated with salaries. Three 
appendixes contain a glossary, technical notes, and supplemental figures. 
(Contains 23 tables, 20 figures, and 29 references.) (SLD) 
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Executive Summary 



Disparities in salary, rank, and tenure among 
faculty members have been an interest of leaders 
and policymakers both inside and outside 
academe. Researchers have consistently found that 
faculty characteristics such as experience, research 
productivity, institution type, and teaching field 
relate to faculty pay and outcomes (Fairweather 
1995; Bellas 1997; Bellas and Toutkoushian 
1999). Differences by gender and race/ethnicity 
are also evident, with relatively few women and 
minority faculty teaching at doctoral institutions 
and holding tenure and the highest ranking 
positions (Jusenius and Scheffler 1981; Alpert 
1989; Smart 1991; Ashraf 1996; Nettles, Pema, 
and Bradbum 2000). Additionally, wage gaps 
between male and female faculty remain after 
controlling for numerous sociodemographic, 
human capital, productivity, and employment 
characteristics (Barbezat 1991; Glazer-Raymo 
1999; Nettles, Pema, and Bradbum 2000). These 
gender and racial/ethnic equity issues are 
important to individuals currently working within 
the professoriate and to those who hope to attract a 
diverse pool of talent to the profession in the 
future (American Association of University 
Professors 1999). 

Using data from the 1999 National Study of 
Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:99), this report 
examines how gender and race/ethnicity relate to a 
number of faculty outcomes and characteristics, 
including the following: salary, rank, tenure status, 
education, experience, institution type, teaching 
field, workload, and research productivity. The 
report focuses on full-time faculty and staff who 



had instructional duties for credit in fall 1998, 1 
comparing men and women as well as members of 
four racial/ethnic groups: White, non-Hispanic; 
Black, non-Hispanic; Asian/Pacific Islander; and 
Hispanic. It also includes a regression analysis that 
shows the residual relationship of gender and 
race/ethnicity to salary after taking into account 
other faculty characteristics. As a follow-up to the 
report Salary , Promotion , and Tenure Status of 
Minority and Women Faculty in U.S. Colleges and 
Universities (Nettles, Pema, and Bradbum 2000), 
which used data from the 1993 National Study of 
Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:93), the current 
report also examines changes in faculty outcomes 
and characteristics between 1992 and 1998. 

Differences Between Male and 
Female Faculty Members 

Overall, men’s salaries were higher than 
women’s salaries: full-time male faculty averaged 
about $61,700 in base salary from the institution in 
1998, compared with $48,400 for full-time female 
faculty (figure A). Furthermore, men’s salary 
advantage was found among White, 2 Asian, Black, 
and Hispanic faculty as well. The male-female 
difference in base salary ranged from about $7,000 



1 Throughout this report, “full-time faculty and staff who had 
instructional duties for credit” are often referred to simply as 
“faculty.” Included are full-time faculty who had for-credit 
instructional duties, as well as staff who did not have faculty 
status, but who did have for-credit instructional duties. 
Teaching assistants are not included. 

2 For brevity throughout this report, “White” denotes “White, 
non-Hispanic,” “Black” refers to “Black, non-Hispanic,” and 
“Asian” refers to “Asian/Pacific Islander.” 
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Figure A— Base salary of full-time instructional faculty and staff at degree-granting institutions, by gender and race/ethnicity: 
Calendar year 1998 



Salary 



E3 Male □ Female 




Total White, non- Black, non- Asian/ Hispanic 

Hispanic Hispanic Pacific Islander 



NOTE: Includes full-time instructional faculty and staff at Title IV degree- gran ting institutions with at least some instructional duties for 
credit. Refers to base salary during calendar year 1998 received from the institution at which the respondent was sampled. Dollar figures are 
rounded to the nearest 10. Included in total but not shown separately are American Indian/Alaska Native faculty. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1999 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF;99). 



among Black faculty to about $14,000 3 among 
White faculty. The regression analysis also 
showed that, after controlling for race, type of 
institution, teaching field, level of instruction, 
tenure status, rank, highest degree, years since 
highest degree, age, average proportion of time 
spent on teaching and on research, number of 
classes taught, and number of total publications or 
other permanent creative works, full-time female 
faculty members earned nearly 9 percent 4 less than 
their male counterparts. 



3 These salary differences were calculated as follows: $53,640 
(Black male average salary) - $46,870 (Black female average 
salary) = $6,770 (salary difference between Black males and 
females); $61,950 (White male average salary) - $48,200 
(White female average salary) = $13,750 (salary difference 
between White males and females); $66,350 (Asian male 
average salary) - $54,690 (Asian female average salary) = 

$1 1,660 (salary difference between Asian males and females) 
and $58,990 (Hispanic male average salary) - $46,890 
(Hispanic female average salary) = $12,100 (salary difference 
between Hispanic males and females). 

4 This percentage difference was calculated using male and 
female average base salaries that were adjusted to take into 
account differences associated with other variables in the 



Other faculty outcomes and characteristics also 
differed by gender in fall 1998. Overall, men held 
higher ranks and were more likely than women to 
have tenure (figure B). Men were much more 
likely than women to be full professors, and 60 
percent of men had tenure, compared with 42 
percent of women. Women were also more likely 
than men to have jobs that were not on the tenure 
track. Men’s and women’s highest degree and 
years of experience also differed. While about 
three-quarters (74 percent) of men held doctoral or 
first-professional degrees, 54 percent of women 
held these degrees, and women were much more 
likely than men to have completed their education 
with a master’s degree. Men had also held their 
highest degrees for longer periods of time, on 
average, than women and had been teaching 
longer both in their current jobs and in higher 
education overall. On the other hand, no 



analysis: $58,690 (adjusted male average salary) - $53,620 
(adjusted female average salary) = $5,070 (gender salary 
difference) / $58,690 = .086 x 100 = 9 percent. 
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Figure B. — Percentage of full-time instructional faculty and 
staff at degree-granting institutions who were 
senior faculty, by gender: Fall 1998 



^ Male □ Female 



Percent 




NOTE: Includes full-time instructional faculty and staff at Title IV 
degree-granting institutions with at least some instructional duties 
for credit. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1999 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF:99). 

differences were detected between women and 
men in the number of jobs in higher education 
during their careers. Since women’s careers were 
shorter, this result suggests more frequent job 
turnover among women. 

Men were more likely than women to be 
employed at public doctoral institutions, while 
women were more likely to work at public 2-year 
colleges. Gender differences in teaching field were 
evident as well: men were more likely than women 
to teach in the natural sciences and engineering, 
while women were more likely to teach in the 
health sciences or in the social sciences and 
education. 

Teaching and research activities of male and 
female faculty members also differed. Women 
spent a greater average proportion of their total 
work time on activities related to teaching, 
averaging about 60 percent of their work time on 



such activities, compared with about 55 percent 
for men. Conversely, about 70 percent of men 
reported that they were engaged in some type of 
research activity, compared with about 62 percent 
of women. Men had also produced more scholarly 
works than women over the previous 2 years. 

Because non-Hispanic Whites are the largest 
racial/ethnic group of faculty, gender differences 
overall are driven by the differences between 
White men and White women. Less is known 
about the extent of gender differences among other 
racial/ethnic groups. This report found that most of 
the gender differences among White faculty also 
existed among Asian faculty, while fewer such 
differences existed among Black and Hispanic 
faculty. Yet several differences did emerge. Black 
women were more likely than Black men to be 
employed at community colleges. In addition, 
Black men were more likely to teach in the natural 
sciences and engineering, while Black women 
were more likely to teach in the health sciences or 
social sciences and education. Both Black and 
Hispanic men were more likely than their female 
counterparts to hold the most senior positions, and 
like Asian and White men, Black and Hispanic 
men tended to have more education than their 
female counterparts. 

Differences Among Racial/Ethnic 
Groups 

Overall, Asian/Pacific Islander faculty salaries 
were higher than White faculty salaries, which 
were higher than Black faculty salaries. Full-time 
White faculty averaged $57,000 in base salary 
from their institutions in 1998, compared with 
$62,800 for Asian faculty and $50,400 for Black 
faculty. No salary difference was found between 
Hispanic faculty, who earned about $54,400 on 
average, and White faculty. After controlling for 
the other variables in this analysis, no differences 
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were observed in average salaries across 
racial/ethnic categories. 

The analysis of faculty outcomes and 
characteristics in fall 1998, which makes 
racial/ethnic comparisons separately for men and 
women, shows that racial/ethnic differences were 
more often found among men than among women. 
When racial/ethnic differences did emerge, there 
were more differences between Whites and Asians 
than between Whites and Blacks. Hispanic faculty 
displayed the fewest differences from White 
faculty overall. In some cases, small sample sizes 
and large standard errors meant that apparent 
differences were not statistically conclusive. 

In general, full-time Asian/Pacific Islander 
faculty were more likely than full-time White 
faculty to have several kinds of characteristics that 
are associated with higher salaries. For example, 



they were more likely to work at public doctoral 
institutions and to teach in the natural sciences and 
engineering. They also spent a higher average 
proportion of their time engaged in research, and 
they produced more recent scholarly works. In 
contrast. Black faculty were less likely than White 
faculty to have certain characteristics associated 
with higher pay. Thus, Black faculty were less 
likely than White faculty to be full professors or to 
hold tenure. They were also less likely to work at 
doctoral institutions and more likely to teach in the 
social sciences and education. While Asian faculty 
were more likely than White faculty, who in turn 
were more likely than Black faculty, to have 
doctoral or first-professional degrees, White 
faculty had more experience than faculty 
belonging to any of the other three racial/ethnic 
groups (figure C). Compared with Asian, Black, 
and Hispanic faculty, White faculty had held their 
highest degrees and their current jobs longer. 



Figure C.— Years of experience of full-time instructional faculty and staff at degree-granting institutions by race/ethnicity: 
Fall 1998 



White, non-Hispanic □ Black, non-Hispanic 0 Asian/Pacific Islander CD Hispanic 



Years 




NOTE: Includes full-time instructional faculty and staff at Title IV degree-granting institutions with at least some instructional duties for 
credit. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1999 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF:99). 
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White faculty were also older than their Asian and 
Hispanic colleagues. 

Other Findings 

The multiple regression analysis confirmed that 
other faculty characteristics besides gender were 
related to salaries. Tenure status, academic rank, 
highest degree earned, and number of years since 
receiving highest degree were all associated with 
salary. Full professors earned more than associate 
and assistant professors and faculty in other ranks. 
Faculty holding doctoral or first-professional 
degrees earned about 12 percent 5 more than 
faculty holding other degrees, and those who held 
their highest degrees for more than 15 years 
earned an average of at least $6,000 6 more than 
their colleagues with less experience. 

Institution type, teaching field, and teaching 
and research activities were also associated with 
salaries. Compared with faculty who taught at 
public 2-year institutions, faculty who taught at 
public and private not-for-profit doctoral 
institutions earned significantly higher salaries 
after adjusting for the other variables used in the 
analysis. Faculty who taught in business, law, 



5 This percentage difference was calculated using average 
base salaries by highest degree adjusted to control for 
differences associated with other variables in the analysis: 
$58,980 (adjusted average salary for faculty holding 
doctoral/first-professional degrees) - $52,540 (adjusted 
average salary for faculty holding other degrees) = $6,440 
(salary difference) / $52,540 = 0.12 x 100 = 12 percent salary 
difference. 

^These salary differences were calculated as follows: $60,690 
(adjusted average salary for faculty with more than 15 years 
of experience) - $54,280 (adjusted average salary of faculty 
with 11 to 15 years of experience) = $6,410 (salary 
difference); $60,690 (adjusted average salary for faculty with 
more than 15 years of experience) - $53,250 (adjusted 
average salary of faculty with 6 to 10 years of experience) = 
$7,440 (salary difference); and $60,690 (adjusted average 
salary for faculty with more than 15 years of experience) - 
$50,950 (adjusted average salary of faculty with 0 to 5 years 
of experience) = $9,740 (salary difference). 



communications, and health sciences earned 
significantly higher salaries than faculty in the 
natural sciences and engineering. Faculty in the 
natural sciences and engineering earned more than 
their counterparts in the humanities. Additionally, 
faculty who reported producing more than 10 total 
publications or other permanent creative works 
over the previous 2 years earned more than their 
counterparts who had produced fewer works. 
Salaries were also higher for those faculty 
members who spent an average of 50 percent or 
less of their time on teaching activities. 

A comparison of results from the 1993 and 
1999 administrations of NSOPF also showed that 
differences among faculty have persisted over 
time. Overall, the status of faculty across 
racial/ethnic groups changed little between 1992 
and 1998. Women’s average salary (in constant 
1998 dollars) rose significantly between 1992 and 
1998, resulting from an increase in salary among 
White women in particular. But while salaries 
among other racial/ethnic groups also appeared to 
have increased for women (and, in some cases, for 
men), the standard errors were large, and there was 
not enough statistical evidence to conclude that 
these results were significant. In addition to having 
higher average salaries in 1998 than in 1992, 

White women were also more likely to have 
doctoral or first-professional degrees and to be full 
professors. Despite these changes, no change was 
detected in the gap between the average salary of 
White men and women between 1992 and 1998. In 
fact, no significant changes were detected in the 
salary gaps between male and female full-time 
instructional staff between 1992 and 1998 across 
the four racial/ethnic groups examined. 
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Foreword 



This report describes gender and racial/ethnic differences in salaries and other 
characteristics of full-time instructional faculty and staff in fall 1998. Gender and racial/ethnic 
differences among four racial/ethnic groups — White, Asian/Pacific Islander, Black/ African 
American, and Hispanic faculty — are examined with respect to structural characteristics, 
education and experience, and teaching and research activities. In addition, a regression analysis 
examines whether salary differences by gender and race/ethnicity persist when controlling for all 
of these types of factors. 

This report uses data from the 1999 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:99), 
the third cycle of data collections on postsecondary faculty conducted by the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES). Previous collections were conducted in 1987-88 and 1992-93. 
Additional NCES reports using NSOPF:99 are planned on such topics as faculty and staff who 
taught classes to undergraduates, faculty use of technology, involvement of instructional faculty 
and staff in distance education, part-time faculty, and retirement and other departure plans of 
faculty. Upon their release, these reports can be accessed and downloaded from the NCES Web 
Site (http://nces.ed.gov). 

The estimates presented in the report were produced using the NCES Data Analysis System 
(DAS), a microcomputer application that allows users to specify and generate tables, for the 
NSOPF:99 study. The DAS produces the design-adjusted standard errors necessary for testing 
the statistical significance of differences among estimates. Researchers are encouraged to use the 
NSOPF:99 data for their own analysis as well. For more information on the DAS and analysis 
with NSOPF:99, readers should consult appendix B of this report. 
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Introduction 



Although real faculty salaries rose during much of the 1990s, overall increases mask 
persistent disparities among faculty that are reported each year by the American Association of 
University Professors (Bell 2001). For example, the salary gap favoring faculty at private 
institutions over those at public institutions has continued to grow (Smallwood 2001). Among 
the most persistent differences in faculty salaries are those between men and women (Bell 2001). 
Salary differences among racial/ethnic groups, though sometimes more difficult to assess 
because of small sample sizes, are also evident. These gender and racial/ethnic equity issues are 
particularly important to individuals currently working within the professoriate and to those who 
hope to attract a diverse pool of talent to the profession in the future. The American Association 
of University Professors (1999) has expressed specific concern about the persistent wage gap 
between male and female faculty members over the past 2 decades, noting that pay disparities 
have lingered despite increasing proportions of women entering the profession. Of course, many 
factors contribute to faculty salaries, and many of those factors vary by gender and race/ethnicity 
as well (Nettles, Pema, and Bradbum 2000). To fully understand the nature of gender and 
racial/ethnic differences in faculty outcomes like salary, tenure status, and academic rank, the 
differences in other background characteristics must also be fully explored and considered. There 
is also evidence that gender differences in faculty characteristics vary across racial/ethnic groups 
and that racial/ethnic disparities may differ for men and women (Toutkoushian 1998a). 

Have gender and racial/ethnic differences in faculty characteristics and outcomes changed 
in the 1990s? The 1999 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:99) provides an 
updated profile of how a wide variety of faculty characteristics and outcomes differed between 
men and women and among racial/ethnic groups in fall 1998. 1 This report expands on earlier 
NSOPF reports by presenting information by race/ethnicity within gender. It also assesses gender 
and racial/ethnic variation in salaries after controlling for other factors. In addition, the analysis 
examines the ways in which the standing of men and women of different racial/ethnic groups has 
changed since 1992. 



'NSOPF:99 was conducted in 1999 and asked a nationally representative sample of faculty and instructional staff about their 
employment and activities in fall 1998. 
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Background 

Salary is the most widely used indicator of the status of the professoriate. Most prior 
research on the question of faculty equity has generally shown that female faculty earn lower 
salaries on average than male faculty and that these differences have persisted over time (Hirsch 
and Leppel 1982; Alpert 1989; Weiler 1990; Barbezat 1991; Smart 1991; Ashraf 1996; 
Toutkoushian 1998b; Hearn 1999). But many factors are associated with the salaries that faculty 
receive. 

Many studies have focused on the structural predictors of faculty outcomes. Tenure status 
and academic rank are powerful determinants of salary (Smart 1991), and research has also 
found that women tend to hold lower ranks (Alpert 1989; Smart 1991; Benjamin 1999; 
Toutkoushian 1999) and are less likely than their male colleagues to earn tenure (Benjamin 
1999). For example, Toutkoushian (1999) found that women were significantly less likely than 
comparably qualified men to be associate or full professors. Nettles, Pema, and Bradbum (2000) 
found that women were also less likely than men to hold tenured positions. 

Researchers have found that faculty in law, business, engineering, computer sciences, 
physical sciences, health professions, and mathematics earn the highest wages, while faculty in 
fields such as education, fine arts, humanities, and social sciences earn the lowest (Hansen 1985). 
Bellas (1997) found that the greatest salary growth occurred in disciplines with relatively few 
women. In fact, Bellas argues that disciplines with more women suffer a “financial penalty” 
relative to disciplines in which women are scarce. Whereas one researcher (Chamberlain 1988) 
found that the employment of women in sciences and engineering has increased, especially at top 
institutions, most studies show that female faculty are disproportionately under-represented in 
higher paying disciplines (Benjamin 1999). Salaries also differ considerably at different types of 
institutions, with private research universities topping the scale (Bell 2001). Benjamin (1999) 
reports that “women are more likely than men to obtain appointments in lower-paying institution 
types,” such as community colleges and comprehensive public universities, rather than public 
and private research universities. 

Along with these structural characteristics, human capital also plays a role. As elsewhere in 
the labor market, the education and experience that faculty members bring to their jobs are 
strongly associated with salary (along with tenure status and academic rank). On this basis, some 
researchers have argued that female faculty have obtained less education and work experience, 
which results in lower rank and salary (Smart 1991). This argument can be extended to suggest 
that as more women and minorities obtain the terminal degrees in their fields and gain 
experience as faculty members, gender and racial/ethnic disparities in wages will disappear over 
time. While there is evidence that women hold relatively fewer doctorates, have had their careers 
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interrupted more, and generally have less work experience than their male counterparts (Smart 
1991, p. 521), these factors have not explained wage inequities fully. Several researchers have 
found that a residual salary gap remains after controlling for institution type, educational 
attainment, rank, and years of experience (Barbezat 1991; Glazer-Raymo 1999; Nettles, Pema, 
and Bradbum 2000). Smart (1991) also found that women hold lower ranks than men after 
controlling for these human capital attributes. Some studies show that the widest salary gap 
between male and female faculty occurs at the ranks of assistant and full professor (Jusenius and 
Scheffler 1981; Alpert 1989; Ashraf 1996), but more recent studies find the smallest salary gap 
among assistant professors (Toutkoushian 1998b). 

In neoclassical economics, human capital characteristics are used as proxy indicators of 
productivity (Smart 1991; England 1992). Some forms of productivity, and the work activities of 
faculty members more broadly, can also be measured directly and have been shown to influence 
faculty salaries, rank, and tenure status. Fairweather (1995), for example, found that pay is 
heavily based on research productivity across institution type. Additionally, Bellas (1999) reports 
that teaching and service either negatively affect compensation or are unrelated, while research 
and administrative duties positively affect compensation. Studies have found that women spend a 
higher average proportion of time than men engaged in teaching and a lower average proportion 
of time in research (Bellas 1999; Bellas and Toutkoushian 1999; Nettles, Pema, and Bradbum 
2000). For example, using NSOPF:93, Bellas and Toutkoushian (1999) found that men spent an 
average of 18 percent of their time on research activities, and women an average of 12 percent, 
and men averaged 55 percent of their time on teaching activities, while women averaged 62 
percent of their time on teaching. Although these differences were smaller after controlling for 
race/ethnicity, experience, marital status, number of children, age, highest degree, rank, field, 
and institution type, gender differences in time spent engaged in teaching and research remained. 

Prior research on racial/ethnic faculty outcomes is considerably more sparse than is 
research on gender (Hearn 1999). Most studies that examine differences in faculty salaries 
among racial/ethnic groups have been hampered by the low representation of minority faculty in 
study samples and by the aggregation of all racial/ethnic categories other than Whites into one 
group (e.g., Fairweather 1993). Nevertheless, some differences have been found. For example, 
Ashraf (1996) noted that the racial/ethnic earnings differentials attributed to discrimination have 
risen since 1984, and Jusenius and Scheffler (1981) found that minority (especially Black) male 
Ph.D. economists earned significantly less than their White counterparts. Nettles, Pema, and 
Bradbum (2000) found that White faculty generally had higher salaries and were more likely to 
be full professors and have tenure than Black faculty, while Asian/Pacific Islander full-time 
faculty had generally higher salaries and were more likely to have higher rank and tenure than 
White, Black, or Hispanic faculty. However, racial/ethnic differences in faculty salaries were 
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accounted for when background characteristics were controlled (Toutkoushian 1998a; Nettles, 
Pema, and Bradbum 2000). For example, Toutkoushian (1998a) found that pay disparities 
between Asian faculty (who earned more than Whites) and White faculty were explained by 
human capital and structural variables such as discipline, although these variables themselves 
may reflect bias (Bellas 1997). Barbezat (1991) found that salary gaps between Black and White 
faculty were smaller than those in the general labor market. 

Finally, Toutkoushian (1998a) stated that “blacks appear to have reached earnings parity 
with whites in higher education,” but, he asserted, salary differences vary widely for men and 
women within racial/ethnic groups. According to Toutkoushian (1998a), the largest earnings gap 
occurred between Hispanic and White males in the humanities and professional fields, while 
White women earned less overall (after controlling for relevant characteristics) than Black 
women, particularly in social sciences and arts and humanities. Studies of gender and 
racial/ethnic differences in labor market outcomes for the workforce in general suggest that the 
employment experiences of women vary considerably across racial/ethnic groups and that the 
status of subgroups of workers can only be fully understood when compared across both 
racial/ethnic and gender lines (Amott and Matthaei 1991; Kemp 1994). These results suggest that 
gender and race/ethnicity must be taken into account simultaneously when exploring differences 
among faculty. 

The myriad factors that may influence pay and the potentially complex interactions of 
gender and race/ethnicity make a comprehensive portrait of faculty salary differences 
challenging. Furthermore, as the characteristics and responsibilities of faculty change over time, 
so may differences in compensation. 



Data and Measurement Issues 

The many kinds of comparisons suggested by the literature, as mentioned above, lead to 
certain data and analytic requirements. First, a nationally representative sample of faculty large 
enough to permit analyses of both gender and racial/ethnic subgroups is essential. Also, the data 
must include measures not only of salary but also of the wide variety of factors associated with 
salary, including detailed information on the backgrounds of individuals and the jobs and 
responsibilities they hold. Finally, examining changes in status over time necessitates careful 
coding of race/ethnicity to maximize comparability. The National Study of Postsecondary 
Faculty (NSOPF) meets these criteria. This section describes the NSOPF data, the specific 
subsample used for the analyses, and scheme for categorizing the racial/ethnic groups. It also 
provides basic descriptive information about the final sample used in this report. 
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The 1999 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:99) is the third cycle of the 
National Study of Postsecondary Faculty conducted by the U.S. Department of Education’s 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), which collected similar information in 1987-88 
and 1992-93. NSOPF:99 is a nationally representative sample of college and university faculty 
and instructional staff who were employed by public and private not-for-profit 2 postsecondary 
degree-granting institutions in fall 1998. 3 NSOPF:99 contains data about faculty members’ job 
responsibilities, professional backgrounds, salaries, benefits, attitudes, and demographic 
characteristics. 

Because this report looks at factors that contribute to differences in salary, the analyses are 
restricted to full-time instructional faculty and staff. 4 Employment status itself differs by gender. 
Male faculty were more likely than female faculty to be employed full time in fall 1998: 62 
percent of men were employed full time, compared with 51 percent of women (figure 1). This 
pattern is consistent with differences between men and women in hours worked in the national 
workforce generally (U.S. Department of Labor 1999). The fact that men are more likely than 
women to work full time may be the result of gender differences in a variety of factors, such as 
competing demands on women’s time from family roles, inability to afford child care costs for 
full-time work, differences in training and experience, or availability of full-time employment 
(Kemp 1994). As with salary, many of the gender differences found in this report would be even 
larger if all faculty, including part-time faculty, were included. 

Changes in the way data on race are collected in federal data collection efforts were 
enacted between the 1993 and 1999 administrations of NSOPF. 5 In the earlier survey, 
respondents were asked to select from five possible categories the racial group that they felt best 
described them: White; Black; Asian/Pacific Islander; American Indian/ Alaska Native; or other. 
Those who selected “other” were reclassified into one of the other four categories based on 
additional information provided, and White or Black respondents who indicated Hispanic or 
Latino ethnicity in a separate question were categorized as Hispanic. Thus, the categories for the 
primary resulting race/ethnicity variable were as follows: White, non-Hispanic; Black, non- 
Hispanic; Hispanic; Asian/Pacific Islander; and American Indian/Alaska Native. 



2 Private for-profit institutions are not included in the sample. Hence, for brevity, “private” is used here to refer only to private 
not-for-profit institutions. See appendix B for details about the institution sample. 

^NSOPF:99, conducted in 1999, asked faculty and instructional staff about their activities in fall 1998. 

4 For brevity, the term “faculty” is used interchangeably with instructional faculty and staff. Of the estimated 1,074,000 faculty 
and instructional staff represented by NSOPF:99 overall, 91 percent, or 976,000, had some instructional duties for credit. Of 
these instructional faculty and staff, about 560,000 were employed full time and 416,000 were employed part time. 

5 Although earlier data are available, because the 1988 sample size was much smaller than the 1993 and 1999 NSOPF samples 
and there were differences in how the data were sampled in 1988 versus later years, the analyses for this report were restricted to 
differences found between fall 1992 and fall 1998. 
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Figure 1. — Percentage distribution of all instructional faculty and staff according to employment status, by gender: 
Fall 1998 
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NOTE: Includes all instructional faculty and staff at Title IV degree-granting institutions with at least some instructional duties 
for credit. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1999 National Study of Post secondary 
Faculty (NSOPF:99). 



In the 1999 NSOPF, however, new Office of Management and Budget standards for the 
collection of race/ethnicity had taken effect. Hispanic or Latino ethnicity was still collected in a 
separate question. The race question disaggregated the category formerly labeled “Asian or 
Pacific Islander” into two categories: “Asian” on one hand and “Native Hawaiian or other Pacific 
Islander” on the other. Further, respondents were permitted to select as many categories for race 
as were applicable. 

While a considerably more detailed, and more realistically complex, understanding of 
race/ethnicity is now possible, one goal of this report is to examine changes in the standing of 
racial/ethnic subgroups in various faculty characteristics since fall 1992. To help make this 
assessment, the race and ethnicity data for faculty in fall 1998 needed to be collapsed into the 
same set of categories used in 1992. 6 Very few (about 1 percent) of all respondents indicated 
multiple racial categories, so the reassignment of these cases affected a small proportion of the 
respondents. First, the Asian and Native Hawaiian/Pacific Islander categories were combined. 
Next, cases were assigned to the first of the following categories that the respondent had 
selected: Hispanic; Black/African American; Asian or other Pacific Islander; American 

6 For a distribution of the sample and key salary information according to more detailed categories of race/ethnicity, see tables B1 
and B2 in the description of the NSOPF:99 data in appendix B. 
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Indian/Alaska Native; or White. 7 Then, Asians or other Pacific Islanders who also indicated they 
were of Hispanic or Latino origin and no other race were assigned to the Asian or other Pacific 
Islander group, with five categories resulting: non-Hispanic White; non-Hispanic Black or 
African American; Asian or other Pacific Islander; Hispanic; and American Indian/Alaska 
Native. 8 

Finally, the number of American Indian/Alaska Native respondents made up only 0.8 
percent of the overall sample. Unfortunately, because the group is so small, analyses involving 
the comparison of this group to others, particularly if subdivided further, are inadvisable because 
the resulting standard errors are very large and very few apparent differences would achieve 
statistical significance. For this reason, this report excludes the American Indian/Alaska Native 
category from analysis, though estimates for this group are shown in the tables. 

The estimated size of the population of full-time instructional faculty and staff in fall 1998 
was approximately 560,000 (figure 2). Full-time instructional faculty included 305,000 White 
males, 172,000 White females, 23,000 Asian/Pacific Islander males, 10,000 Asian/Pacific 
Islander females, 15,000 Black males, 14,000 Black females, 1 1,000 Hispanic males, 7,000 
Hispanic females, 3,000 American Indian males, and 1,000 American Indian females. Among all 
full-time instructional faculty and staff, 64 percent were male and 36 percent were female (figure 
3). Black faculty were more likely than Asian or White faculty to be female (48 percent versus 
30 and 36 percent, respectively). 9 As indicated by the estimated population totals, non-Hispanic 
White faculty constituted the largest racial/ethnic group among full-time faculty (figure 4). 
Eighty-five percent of full-time faculty were White, compared with 6 percent Asian/Pacific 
Islander, 5 percent Black, 3 percent Hispanic, and 1 percent American Indian. 

Some of the analyses conducted in this report should be interpreted with caution. Many of 
the eight racial/ethnic/gender subgroups considered here constitute a small proportion of the 
population of instructional faculty and staff. Because these populations are small, Blacks, Asians, 
and Hispanics were oversampled in NSOPF:99 to try to minimize the variances for these groups. 
Nevertheless, the standard errors associated with estimates for these groups are sometimes quite 
large. This means that the likely range of possible true values for such estimates is 
correspondingly large; that is, one can be less sure of the precision of the estimates that result 
from these small samples. When making comparisons between two groups, even seemingly large 



7 Apart from the Hispanic group, the order of the other groups was based on their size in the general population, assigning them to 
the largest (minority) group first. 

8 Throughout the report, the following terms are used interchangeably: “White” and “White, non-Hispanic”; “Black” and “Black, 
non-Hispanic”; and “Asian” and “Asian/Pacific Islander.” 

9 While it appears that Black faculty were more likely to be female than Hispanic faculty (38 percent) as well, the standard errors 
were large and no statistically significant difference was detected. 
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differences may have a large margin of error. This means that it sometimes is not possible to 
conclude with a great deal of confidence that a given difference between two subgroups reflects 
a true underlying difference in the population. To summarize the many tests done for this report, 
appendix C includes summary tables indicating statistically significant differences in gender and 
racial/ethnic subgroups. 



Figure 2. — Estimated number of full-time instructional faculty and staff in the population, by gender and 
race/ethnicity: Fall 1998 



Number in 
1,000s 




White, non-Hispanic Black, non-Hispanic Asian/Pacific Hispanic American 

Islander Indian/Alaska Native 



□ Male □ Female 



NOTE: Includes full-time instructional faculty and staff at Title IV degree-granting institutions with at least some instructional 
duties for credit. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1999 National Study of Postsecondary 
Faculty (NSOPF:99). 
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Figure 3. — Percentage distribution of full-time instructional faculty and staff according to gender, by race/ethnicity: 
Fall 1998 
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NOTE: Includes full-time instructional faculty and staff at Title IV degree-granting institutions with at least some instructional 
duties for credit. Included in total but not shown separately are American Indian/Alaska Native faculty. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1999 National Study of Postsecondary 
Faculty (NSOPF:99). 



Organization of This Report 

The remainder of this report is organized as follows. The next section describes gender 
differences among postsecondary faculty, beginning with a discussion of overall differences 
between male and female faculty. Then, gender differences are considered separately for each 
racial/ethnic group. The subsequent section takes a similar approach to exploring racial/ethnic 
differences. First, overall racial/ethnic differences are explored, comparing White faculty to 
Asian, Black, and Hispanic faculty in turn, and then racial/ethnic differences among men and 
women are described. Next, the results of a regression analysis are presented. This analysis 
examines characteristics associated with salary for full-time instructional faculty and staff, 
focusing on whether gender and racial/ethnic differences in salary are found after controlling for 
characteristics of faculty and their jobs. The report concludes by examining how the standing of 
various subgroups of faculty by race/ethnicity and gender changed between fall 1992 and fall 
1998 in terms of selected key characteristics. 
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Figure 4. — Percentage distribution of full-time instructional faculty and staff across racial/ethnic groups: Fall 1998 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1999 National Study of Postsecondary 
Faculty (NSOPF:99). 
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